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“ Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
“* tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce 
“‘of the land; and thereby still further to discourage agriculture.’—Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 
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No. I. 
To the honourable James Lloyd, Esq. one of the Senators of the United 
States, from the State of Massachusetts. 

Str—A late number of the National Intelligencer, contains the follow- 
ine deliberate statement, with your signature annexed to it— 

“‘ My belief is, that, in New England at least, they [the manufacturers] at present, 
“ collectively considered, form the most thriving and prosperous part of the community ; 
“and if any evidence of the correctness of this opinion were wanted, it might be deriv- 
“ed from the high rate of advance upon the cost, which stock, in well-established and well- 
“© conducted manufacturing companies, has long commanded, and still continyes to command ; 
“‘a common-sense standard, not liable to much of fallacy among an active, sagacious, 
“and commercial population.” 

This is calculated to impress the public mind—and has produced that 
effect—that the manufacturers of New England universally, are actually 
thriving and prosperous—that they, of course, require no protection or aid 
from the government—and that, if this class of citizens do not prosper else- 
where, it must be owing to want of skill, want of industry, or want of capi- 
tal, which the government cannot, and, if it could, ought not to supply. 

Such a declaration, from so highly respectable a source, cannot fail to 
have very powerful influence at this crisis, when the very important tariff 
bill is pending, which the manufacturing class regard as the only means of 
rescuing them from distress, and many of them from absolute ruin. If it 
be erroneous, it is deeply and sincerely to be lamented, as likely to produce 
the most pernicious consequences, and lead the legislature of the Union 
into dangerous errors on a vital topic. 

I respectfully submit to your consideration the following facts. 

A meeting was held in the city of Boston, by the woollen manufacturers, 
on the Ist of November, 1823, to consider of the fallen state of their branch, 
when it was unanimously resolved to petition congress for further protee- 
tion. The petition I have not seen. But I have now before me a printed 
circular, which they distributed throughout the United States, requesting a 
general co-operation of all parties interested, and which contains these 


clear and explicit declarations— 

‘‘ Owing to various causes, WE ARE UNABLE TO COPE WITH FOREIGN NA- 
* TIONS IN SUPPLYING OUR MARKETS WITH WOOLLEN GOODS. Their 
**machinery is more perfect, the wages of labour are less, and wool is more abundant, and 
Sis cheaper. British cloths are selling at a profit, while AMERICAN CLOTHS 
“YIELD LITTLE, IF ANY, TO THE MANUFACTURER. Ji is the policy and inten- 
‘tion of foreign governments further to cripple, and, if practicable, to paralize the manu- 
“ facturing establishments of this country. Their eminent statesmen have openly and strenue 
** ously recommended making great sacrifices to attain this object. It is now contem- 
** plated in England to allow drawback on manufactures of foreign wool, which will, 
“ be equivalent to twelve and a half per centum on coarse fabrics.” 
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Now, sir, there is a great discrepancy between this statement and yours. 
Both cannot by any possibility be right. ‘The great and important woollen 
manufacture cannot be prosperous, if the proprietors are driven out of their 
own markets, by “ being unable to cope with foreign nations,” and if the 
American articles “ yield little, if any profit, to the manufacturer.” And I 
leave you and the public to judge, whether the sufferers, whose prospects in 
life are actually blighting and blasting, by the flood of importation, are not 
more likely to be correct, than you, who probably judge ef the state of ma- 
nufactures generally by that of Waltham, in which, | understand, you are 
deeply interested. It behoves you, sir, to institute an early and rigorous 
enquiry into this subject, and, if you have erred, and conveyed to the le- 
gislature and to the nation at large an erroneous impression on this impor- 
tant subject, not only te come forward honourably and magnanimously to 
retract it, but to lend the aid of your influential name to rescue your fellow 
citizens from impending ruin, when their case comes before that portion of 
the legislature of the union, of which you have the honour to be a member. 
But on the other hand, if you be right, you ought to expose the memorial- 
ists to merited reprehension, for an unworthy attempt to deceive the public. 
You have no other alternative: and I doubt not you will pursue the course, 
which a sense of duty in the case, prescribes to a high-minded and respect- 
able citizen. The country will be miserably disappointed by any other issue 
of this affair. 

If the Boston manufacturers be correct in their statements, and you, com- 
ing from the midst of them, be totally wrong, can it be wonderful, that the 
southern gentlemen know so little of the calamitous state of this class of ci- 
tizens—and that their affecting and reiterated appeals to the humanity and 
justice of congress are so utterly ineffectual ?* 

But, sir, this Boston circular is not the hole of the evidence that you have 
to rebut. A more circumstantial and far more distressing statement is given 
of the pernicious effects of our system on the same class of manufacturers 
in another part of New England—I mean, Providence. 

In that town, a meeting of the woollen manufacturers was held a short 
time ago, to draw up a memorial to congress, praying their interference to 
save those that had not been ruined, (many had already fallen victims, and 
were beyond the power of congress to relieve them,) from impending de- 
struction. I annex an extract from their memorial, which states— 

«That large sums have been invested in mills and machinery for manufacturing 
«‘ wool in the state of Rhode Island and its vicinity, and numerous workmen have de- 
* rived employment from their operation. That during the late war with Great Bri- 
“tain, these manufactories were principally established, when they afforded, even 
‘in their infancy, great relief to the wants of the country—they hare since, without 
* protection, been gradually increasing, until EXCESSIVE IMPORTATIONS OF 
“« FOREIGN MANUFACTURED WOOLLENS HAVE FINALLY DISCOURAGED 
« FURTHER INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL. From this cause it is estimated that 
« THE OPERATION OF MORE THAN ONE-HALF OF THESE MILLS IS AT 
“PRESENT SUSPENDED! In some instances the machinery for wool has been laid 
** aside, and other machinery employed in place of it. Those, who, in the hope of 


«some favourable change, still continue the manufacture of wool, HAVE GLOOMY 
*¢* PROSPECTS BEFORE THEM!” 


Here, sir, is a picture which saddens the heart, and excites a sigh over 
the pertinacity with which we adhere to a policy discarded by every na- 
tron in the civilized world, except the United States and Holland, and 
which has spread distress over the face of the land. 

I pledge myself, sir, that the woollen manufacture in this neighbourhood 


'In no country whatever has there ever been exhibited greater disregard of pub- 
lic distress, than the congress of the United States has displayed with regard to the 
sufferings of the manufacturers, particularly in the never-to-be-forgotten and disas-’ 
trous years 1819 and 1820, when destruction and ruin spread among them. 
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is equally prostrated—and that one-half the establishments are closed. 1 
submit to your consideration the case of a respectable manufacturer of sat- 
tinets, who entered on the business with a handsome capital, and carried it 
on for one year with every possible advantage, that skill, industry, and ade- 
quate means could bestow—but found the market so completely glutted 
with foreign articles, sacrificed at vendue, at reduced prices, that he could 
not indemnify himself for the cost of the raw material and the hire of work- 
men. He was lately obliged to close his establishment, and dismiss his 
eople, 27 or 28 adults, and 25 children, after a loss of 3000 dollars. Some 
of the adults were reduced to a state not far removed from pauperism: and 
the children, who had aided in the support of their parents, were thrown 
on their hands a burden, and exposed to idleness and all the lures of vice 
and crime! 

Here are the words of this gentleman :— 

«Such is the extent to which our markets are flooded with British woollens, that 
* we cannot now get within five cents per yard of what ours cost: and this is not be- 
** cause they can make them in England, and sell them cheaper than we can; for the 
** owners of English goods make heavy losses; but it is because they make our coun- 
“‘ try the common sewer through which they vent all that remains on hand after they have 
** supplied the home market, and their other customers ; or perhaps they are determin- 
“ed to run ag opposition coach against our woollen manufacturers until they ruin 
“us; which they can do without any thing like the loss to which we are subjected. 
** Making a profit on their other sales, they can flood us, with but little diminution to 
“their gain.” 

Such, sir, be assured, is the obvious effect of our policy—and this is the 
cause of the paralysis of industry which almost every where meets the eye. 

Mr. Ingham, of the house of representatives from this state, to whom | 
refer you, can give you all the particulars of this gentleman’s case and that 
of others in this neighbourhood—and Mr. D’Wolf, senator from Rhode 
island, can either confirm or refute the statements of the woollen manufac- 
turers of Providence. 

I am acquainted with many of the woollen manufacturers in this quarter, 
some of whom have struggled for years under the pressure of extreme diffi- 
culty and embarrassment, in the lingering, and hitherto disappointed hope, 
of a portion of that protection, which Great Britain, France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia and Denmark, freely accord to their manufacturers, and which 
ours have so long solicited in vain, the want of which has cost the country 
probably 100,000,000 of dollars since the war—and it is the concurring 
opinion of the whole, that if they have no further protection than five per 
cent. additional, the half of them will be arrested in their career within a 
year or two, in consequence of excessive importations. ‘The duty reported 
last year on woollens was 33 per cent. The Boston manufacturers respect- 
fully requested $74. But the present bill imposes only 30 per cent. on all 
woollen cloths above eighty cents per square yard—and has greatly in- 
creased the duty on the raw material ! 

Philadelphia, March 31, 1824. 

ee 


To the honourable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled. The Memorial of the Board of Managers 
of the Pennsylvania Society for the Encouragement of American manu- 
factures, | Concluded from page 144, 
«‘ They cannot believe that the effect of the tariff is to raise the price only for a 

** short time, and then to bring it down for ever velow itsformer range. ‘hereis no 

*‘ experience to justify the assertion.” 

It is deeply to be regretted, that in the discussion of subjects of such vital 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of the nation, facts are so very 
frequently overlooked, disregarded, or positively misstated. We are here 
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informed in the most unequivocal manner, that “ there is no experience to — 


“justify the assertion,” that adequate protection of manufactures by high du- 
ties, “ brings down the price for ever below its former range.” It is won- 
derful that so respectable a body as the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
should stand committed for such a declaration, in the face of the case of coarse 
cottons, on which we have already dilated sufliciently, and which might be 
regarded as deciding this question finally. Nails, of which immoderate 
quantities were formerly imported at high rates, were in 1817 burdened 
with a duty of four cents per lb. which was about fifty per cent. of the price 
in Great Britain. They are now manufactured here in superabundance, 
of superior quality, and sold at six cents per lb. which is cheaper by thirty 
per cent. than formerly. ‘This fairly disproves the assertion of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The observation may be extended to all kinds of chemicals 
—to manufactures of leather—to printing types—to books—and, ina word, 
to every article whatever, which, being fully protected, encourages the em- 
ployment of adequate capital, and creates sufficient competition. On this 
all-important topic, we beg leave to quote the sound and irrefutable maxim 
of Alexander Hamilton :— 

* When a domestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and has en- 
“gaged in the prosecution of it a competent number of persons, if invariably 
** becomes cheaper. * * * The internal competition which takes place, soon 


‘does away every thing like monopoly ; and by degrees reduces the price of 


“the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. 


** This accords with the reason of the thing, and with experience.” 
** Above all, will the influence of the new tariff be prejudicial to the interest of the 
“agricultural states.” 


This assertion is not founded. Agriculture languishes for want of a 
market for its surplus produce. Breadstufts, the staple on which at least 
$ or 4,000,000 of our citizens, (nearly half the agricultural portion of our 
population,) depend for support, are absolutely prohibited in almost every 
part of Europe. With our export of tobacco, the growth in that quarter 
materially interferes. We export less in quantity and value, of tobacco, 
flour, rice, and the products of the forest, than we did in 1801, although 
our population has nearly doubled since that time. Our cotton has become 
so great a drug, that there were on hand in Great Britain, at the close of 
the last year, 199,745 bales, being not far short of half the import of that 
year from the United States, which was 448,164 bales—and sixty per cent. 
of the consumption of our cotton for the same period, which was only 354,- 
415. There is scarcely a market in the world, in which our flour is receiv- 
ed, where it is not very frequently a drug. And, as respects tobacco, Cur- 
wen & Hagerty, as intelligent merchants as any in Great Britain, under date 
of Dec. 31, 1823, furnish the following melancholy statement for the plan- 
ters of that article :— 

«Tobacco is very unsaleable, and lower than we have ever before known 
“it. The exports from the United States have so overwhelmed every market 
“in Europe, that there is absolutely no outlet for exportation from this 
* country, and no prospect of the stock on hand being consumed init. We 


“have upwards of 31,000 hogsheads in Britain and Ireland, whilst the con- 


“ sumption does not exceed 14,000 hogsheads! ‘The stock on the continent is 
* estimated at 44,000, making a total stock in Europe of 75,000 hogsheads, be- 
‘*ing 10,000 more than one year’s consumption! Under such circumstances, 
** immediate improvement in this article would appear impossible.” 

Under these calamitous circumstances of our three great staples, can it 
be “ pernicious to the interests of agriculture,” as the Chamber of Commerce 
asserts, to make a domestic market for that produce of the soil which the 
foreign world unkindly refuses in exchange for her manufactures, or which, 
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if received by her, is shipped in such quantities as to glut all the foreign 
markets? 

““We must prepare to see the East Indies, the Brazils, the Black Sea, every quarter 
“ of the habitable globe stimulated by bounty to itself, and by restrictions upon us, to 
‘take our place in the markets of Europe, and to leave these commodities upon our 
** hands.” 

As this threat, so degrading to the dignity of an independent nation, has 
been very frequently employed to terrify the southern States, it is proper 
to examine it at length. This commercial hostility, painted in such strong 
colours, is as much as could possibly take place in the event of a sanguinary 
warfare—indeed more than did occur during our late war. We imported 
from Great Britain in the year 1822, to the amount of $34,806,287, and 
exported only $ 24,498,347, leaving a balance against us of $ 10,400,000, 
which absorbed the proceeds of our commerce with the rest of Europe, and 
a large portion of that with the rest of the world. We supplied her with 
the produce of the soil in its rudest state, whereon she supported about 
1,500,000 of her subjects. We received manufactures from her, highly ela- 
borated, and increased in value three, four, five, and tenfold, which might 
have afforded employment to 1,000,000 of our citizens. Notwithstanding 
the immense disparity of advantage in this commerce, a commerce more 
advantageous than any one nation ever carried on with another—far more 
advantageous to Great Britain, than her mines to Spain, she will not, unless 
when in danger of famine, allow a single barrel of our flour to be consumed 
by those millions of people who are employed to supply us with manufac- 
tures! And yet, while we patiently submit to the exclusion of one of our 
great staples, to the impoverishment and severe depression of the farming 
interest, we are threatened with her resentment if we dare attempt to in- 
crease our duties on her manufactures! with restrictions upon our cotton 
and our tobacco, if we exercise the right of an independent nation! Can 
any American, possessed of the spirit of independence, submit to the idea, 
that Great Britain may and does exclude the grand staple of nearly one-half 
the nation, and that the United States must not dare to increase the duties 
on the manufactures of Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Manchester, lest 
she should prohibit or restrict the use of our tobacco or our cotton? The 
free mind revolts at such a degrading idea. Of tobacco, she consumes, as 
we have shown, only 14,000 hhds. per ann. and our cotton she can no more 
dispense with, than she could dispense with receiving our grain and flour 
in the event of a famine. Without any such daring offence as imposing entra 
duties on her manutactures, to protect our own, and to reduce our ex- 
penses within our income, she received, in 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, 
from the East Indies, 613,935 bales of cotton, whereby the price of our 
staple was reduced fifty per cent. which spread distress and embarrass- 
ment among our planters, and bankruptcy among the shippers. And should 
the crops in that quarter, in the Brazils, or Egypt, prove superabundant, 
her merchants will import the surplus into her markets, in the way of trade, 
without intending us any evil, and regardless whether we lay on new duties 
or take off the old. These are considerations by which merchants are not 
affected. And it is a disparagement and outrage to the character and wis- 
dom of the government of Great Britain, to suppose, that it would descend 
to such a step, in order to disable the best customer of the nation from being 
able to pay for her merchandise. Let it be observed, however, that not- 
withstanding the immense benefits Great Britain enjoys from our trade, she 
favours the cotton of the negro empire of Hayti, in preference to ours! 
Cotton from the dominions of Boyer, is imported into Great Britain duty 
ree—whereas that from the United States pays sia per cent.!! ! 

“If the cottons of the United States average half a million of bags annually, beyond 
“the domestic consumption, bringing to the cultivator upwards of $20,000,000, at 
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‘low prices; if not more than fifty thousand bags are returned upon usin manufactured 
* goods from all the world,” &c. 

‘This, we respectfully represent, is one of those wayward arguments, 
which recoil on the authors with ten-fold force. We shipped of cotton, in 


1822, to Great Britain - - - - 450,686 bales. 
Havre - - - - - - 73,328 
To other ports of France, supposed - - - 25,000 
Total - : ‘ - - - 549,014 bales, 


The proceeds were, according to the treasury returns, $ 24,035,058.— 
We imported in the same year about $10,000,000 of cotton goods, pro- 
duced not from 50,000 bales, as stated, but about 35,000, pret to esti- 
mates made by mercantile men of sound judgment. Thus it appears, ac- 
cording to the chamber of commerce, that less than one-tenth, but in reality 
one-sixteenth part of our export of cotton, paid us for two-fifths of the whole. 
And this is the gainful trade, for the preservation of which such an ardent 
struggle is made! Can any thing prove more clearly the immense superi- 
ority of the European system over ours? Two-fifths of 549,014, or 219,000 
bales, are paid for by 35,000, or at most by 50,000, leaving the balance to 
support the governments, employ the capitals, enrich the capitalists, and 
feed the population of Europe, while many of our own are suffering in- 
tensely ! 

“If our tobacco amounts to nearly 100,000 hogsheads beyond domestic consump- 
“tion, producing to the growers eight or nine millions of do!lars—if the returns for 
*‘their value, now made in foreign fabrics, are not to come hereafter in that shape, 
“the United States must prepare not to see them come at all.” 


Where the means of information were so easily procured as in this case, 
this loose mode of argument ought to have been avoided. ‘The export of to- 
bacco is far from 100,000 hogsheads—and the amount far from eight or nine 
millions of dollars. The average of the four years 1819 to 1822 inclusively, 
(we have not the returns for last year,) was only 73,000 hogsheads, and 
value 6,750.000 dollars. Great Britain and Ireland in 1822, received from 
us only 28,000 hogsheads, amounting to $ 2,690,000, of which a considera- 
ble part was for exportation. ‘Their consumption, we once more repeat, 


is only about 14,000 hogsheads. 

“ How little they partake of the evils under which the commerce and agriculture of the 
“ country now suffer, need not be remarked. It is at present the most flourishing 
“branch of American industry.” 

“ This branch of industry [commerce] has confessedly suffered more than any other by 
“ the events of recent years. It has borne its disasters patiently. They have been the 
«inevitable consequences of events, which, although caused by man, man has neither 
“by action nor legislation been able to prevent, and scarcely to mitigate.” 


Nine years have elapsed since we closed our war, in a state of prosperity ; 
every man, woman, and child in the country, able and willing to work, 
employed. We have advantages, natural, moral and political, never ex- 
ceeded, perhaps never equalled. Yet here is an open and precious confes- 
sion, that two of the great branches of industry, agriculture and commerce, 
are in a suffering state. The third branch, manufactures, with some few ex- 
ceptions, is also suffering, as we have already stated. We trust it cannot 
be denied that such a state of things must be produced by an unsound po- 
licy ; for nothing but such a policy could have entailed on this country the 
variety of suffering and distress experienced since the close of the war— 
which are still severely felt—and to which nothing but a radical change of 
that policy, can apply aremedy. We respectfully represent that there is 
a wonderful discrepancy in the statements of the opposers of any modifica- 
tion of the tariff. At one time it is asserted, with all the confidence that 
truth ought to inspire, that the country is and has at all times been pros- 
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erous and flourishing, and that it would be unwise to change such a hap- 
py state for the sake of experiments which might mar our prosperity! at 
another, as in the present case, the calamitous situation of affairs, which 
meets the eye in almost every quarter of the country, is, with equal confi- 
dence, alleged as a reason for adhering to a policy which paralizes the in- 
dustry of a nation as intelligent, as enterprizing, and energetic, as any in 
the world—a nation which requires only a sound policy to rise to a level 
with the greatest nations of Europe, in point of “ wealth, power, and re- 


** sources.”” 

“ England has grown rich in sfrte of her restrictions upon trade, and not by means of 
“‘ them. Her wisest statesmen are desirous of removing them, and can trace with un- 
‘erring certainty to their operation, a large part of the oppression under which the 
« fundamental interest of that nation languishes, and is doomed to languish.” 


This is an assertion contradicted by the whole tenor of history, and has 
been refuted times without number. It is scarcely possible to produce a 
greater error. Previously to the reigns of Edward III. and Edward LV. 
England was feeble and poor, and dependent for her clothing on her neigh- 
bours, who purchased her wool, and sold it back again to her in a manufac- 
tured state, at three, four, five, and six-fold advance. ‘Those wise princes 
Jaid the solid foundations of her prosperity and greatness, by “ restrictions” 
and bounties. ‘To those * restrictions” of the interference of foreign rival- 
ship—to the rigorous, undeviating and unceasing protection of her domes- 
tic industry—to her collecting from all the nations of the earth, raw mate- 
rials to employ her people, and selling back those materials manufactured, 
as she does our cotton, at an advance three, five, ten, and twenty-fold, she 
owes her prosperity. By those restrictions alone she has fostered her ma- 
nufactures to their present flourishing state. We instance that of cotton 
goods, thus brought to such extent and perfection, that it affords employ- 
ment to 500,000 families, averaging four persons each. Out of cotton, a 
raw material, of which she does not raise a pound, and which costs her but 
22,500,000 dollars per annum, she produces $ 180,000,000, and thereby 
lays the whole world under contribution. Whereas, the United States, 
which raises more than two-thirds of the whole consumption of Europe and 
America, and exports nearly five-sixths of her crops, receives only about 
20, 22, 23 or $ 24,000,000 for that portion! She produces out of what she 
manufactures only about 25,000,000 dollars. We respectfully submit to 
your honourable houses, that the history of the world can scarcely produce 
a greater sacrifice of the means of national prosperity and happiness. It 
might as well be asserted, that the earth brought forth its fruits, in spite of 
the sun or rain, as that the magnificent manufactures of Great Britain, al- 
lowed by all the world to be the basis of her transcendent “* wealth, power, 
* and resources,” the birth of which was coeval with, and which owe their 
maturity to, restrictions, * flourish in spite of those restrictions.” 

That “her wisest statesmen are desirous of removing those restrictions,” 
is not, we believe, by any means correct. If they had any such desire, 
they might easily accomplish their purpose. ‘They have advantages beyond 
what any other nation ever possessed, in point of capital, machinery, and 
skill—and yet they dare not open their ports to foreign manufactures. 
Their tariff has been revised so lately as 1819, and published in 1820—and 
the old complicated duties consolidated—but no repeal or relaxation has 
taken place to admit the consumption in Great Britain of foreign manufac- 
tures. All non-enumerated articles, and nine-tenths of the enumerated 
manufactures, are subject to 50 per cent. duty—those of cotton and leather 
to 75—glass to 80—linen sails to 104—and checquered or printed linen to 

72. Here is fact against assertion. It is true, some of their theorists. 
like our own, hold out the idea of a relaxation of duties and unrestrained 
fntercourse—but until they act upon the system, their sincerity op the sut- 
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ject may be well doubted. It would not be extraordinary, if those plausi- 


ble theories were urged with a view to affect the policy of other nations. 

‘“‘ She is emphatically the example of all that individual skill, enterprize, and intelli- 
** gence can achieve for the production of wealth, and of all that perverted legislation 
**can do to make it fruitless of national happiness.” 

This is quite contrary to the facts of the case. Great Britain is “ empha- 
** tically an example” of what a sound legislation “can achieve” by the 
protection of national industry—and what wild ambition and wasteful wars 
‘can do to make it fruitless of national happiness.” Her resources have ex- 
ceeded and now exceed those of any other nation, ancient or modern—all 
the result of the consummate skill of her statesmen. Amassing wealth in 
every quarter of the globe by her manufactures, she was enabled with ease, 
to raise $ 4630,000,000 by taxes, ar! to borrow $ 2070,000,000, during the 
wars of the French Revolution. She is now paying off her national debt— 
has diminished her taxes, to the amount of $ 90,000,000 per annum—has 
had, notwithstanding this extraordinary reduction of taxes, a surplus of re- 
venue beyond expenditure, of $ 22,500,000, in 1822, and the same in 1825 
—her manufactures of every kind, as well as her imports and exports, are 
rapidly increasing—she abounds in wealth, so that her subjects are the ge- 
neral bankers of all the needy emperors, kings, and commonwealths in the 
world—and has reduced the rate of interest to three per cent. Whata 
heart-rending contrast the United States exhibited when in a belligerent 
state! What a heart-rending contrast she now exhibits! After a peace of 
thirty years, and enjoying a most extensive commerce for nearly twenty, 
during a great portion of which time our merchants were the carriers for 
half the commercial world—the United States was unable to raise more 
than $ 36,000,000 during a war of thirty months—had to eke out the resi- 
due of her expenses by exchequer bills, and loans procured with great dif- 
ficulty—found herself in two years witha bankrupt treasury, and ina state 
of extreme peril—and at present there is a general complaint of distress 
and embarrassment from every quarter of the union, with few exceptions. 
Agriculture is suffering by the depression of some of her chief staples— 
commerce languishing—and manufactures with few exceptions, drooping— 
parents not knowing what employments to provide for their children—a 
Jarge portion of the capital of the country, although vastly reduced by our 
present system, lying idle; as, in the employment of it, there is no security 
against the overwhelming influence of foreign rivals. ‘The Chamber of Com- 
merce itself confesses, as we have shown, that agriculture and commerce 
are both in a state of depression—yet the citizens of the United States pos- 
sess as much “ individual skill, enterprize, and intelligence,” as the British, 
or any other people of ancient or modern times. Where, then, lies the im- 
mense, the incalculable difference between the state of the two nations ? 
‘The answer is plain. On the one side, the «gis of governmental protection 


_is interposed te prevent the industry and prosperity of the British manu- 


facturers from being crushed by foreign rivals, and to save the country from 
being drained for the purchase of what it can itself supply. When a man 
in that country, invests any sum, large or small, in any branch of manufac- 
tures, he has rarely any other than domestic competition to dread. Our ci- 
tizens, on the contrary, have to encounter the competition of all the manu- 
facturing nations of Europe, and thousands and tens of thousands of them, 
have fallen in the struggle—in which millions of national wealth have been 
sacrificed. ‘This is the true secret of the unemployed capital, the existence 
of which, the Chamber of Commerce admits. The merchants who have at 
all times strenuously opposed the protection of manufactures, have partaken 
largely of the distress produced by the policy which they so uniformly and 
zealously support. 
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“ Foreign nations shali act upon the principle of taking no more from us, than we do 
** from them.” 

Why should they? We do not act thus.. We receive from Great Britain, 
$ 10,000,000 per annum more than she “ takes from us.”’ ° 

“When have the manufacturers here or in England, been contented, or able to 
“ part with a bounty which the law has once given them ?” 

Just exactly at that point of time when the merchants part with their 
powerful protection. : 

“ Far less than the duties of the proposed tariff would, it is apprehended, give a 
“ munificent reward to the smuggler. Spain was, and is, a country of prohibitions, of re- 
** strictive duties, and monopolies. According to Bourgoanne, the government lost 
** by smuggling 70 per cent. of its imposts.” 

We regret to find such an alarm sounded on the danger of smuggling, in 
consequence of a small addition to the existing duties, and are astonished 
that such an argument, so void of foundation, and so often refuted, should 
be again brought forward. While the existing tariff abounds with exorbitant 
duties, two, three, and four-fold the highest proposed to be imposed by the 
new tariff, as, for instance, an average of above 110 per cent. on teas—200 
per cent. on spirits—75 per cent. on wines—50 per cent. on pimento—100 
pe cent. on pepper—180 per cent. on salt, we respectfully enquire of your 
10nourable houses and the nation at large, with what propriety or justice 
these appeals can be made to the public prejudices, and whetherany danger 
of smuggling can be seriously apprehended from duties of 30 per cent. on 
woollens—S5 per cent. on cottons—or 25 per cent.on manufactures of iron, 
brass, copper, steel, tin, lead, &c. These are the principal articles proposed 
to be subjected to extra duties. We are sorry to say, that the frequent pre- 
sen.ation of the danger of smuggling may operate as an encouragement to 

ersons destitute of principle, to enter on the practice, when they find such 
a respectable body of citizens holding out this as a necessary consequence 
of a small increase of duties. 

Reference to the case of Spain, the worst administered and most imbe- 
cile government in Europe, is not calculated to aid the cause of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The same duty was there imposed on the transit of goods 
from one province to another, as on their importation from foreign nations. 
When 14 per cent. duty was imposed for conveying merchandise over an 
imaginary boundary line—when by the alcavala, a tax of 14 per cent. was 
levied upon raw materials, and on the manufactures, every time they chang- 
ed owners, and this regulated by the selling prices, and therefore constantly 
increasing—when saltpetre, gunpowder, tobacco, sulphur, wax, and quick- 
silver, were all royal monopolies—it was not wonderful that there were 
hosts of smugglers, to bid defiance to the public authorities. But can this 
wretched, this abominable system, be for a moment compared with ours ? 

‘‘ Except whatever provisions are necessary for enabling the government to stand 
“the shock of war, the danger of legislative interference with trade becomes extreme. 
** Be the wisdom and impartiality, and foresight, of the legislature what they may, they 
‘‘are at no time, and under ao circumstances perfectly adequate to the task.” 

This is an assumption not warranted. We have superabundance of coal 
and iron, lying untouched in the bosom of the earth—water power in abun- 
dance running to waste—and thousands of our people only partially em- 
ployed. Plans, perfectly practicable, whereby those dormant riches of na- 
ture might be called into use, and activity given to the industry of our po- 
pulation, might be devised by almost any individual, possessed of a mode- 
rate share of “ wisdom, impartiality, and foresight.” 

“Your memorialists are unable to comprehend how the country is to be benefited 
** by enticing into manufactures that capital which it is said now lies unemployed. What 
“ difference is it to the country, whether the capital lies unemployed, or its employ- 
“ment is paid for by an additional charge upon the consumer? The country is in no 
“ respect a gainer by the employment. It is not intended by vour memorialists to say 
“that there is net much unemploved capital in the country.” 
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There is no difficulty in comprehending the benefit of putting unemploy- 

ed capital into circulation. It would give a spring to agriculture, by pro- 

viding a market for its raw materials—afford profitable employment to 

thousands, who would otherwise be partially or wholly idle—and add to 


individual and national wealth. 
* What is to be the fate of that capital now employed in commerce, and which 
“the tariff is to displace ?” 


Supposing such a displacement to occur, there is an easy answer to this 
query. Commerce is admitted by the chamber of comnierce to be in a state 
of depression, principally owing to there being too many engaged in it, as 
there have always been at every stage of our progress as a nation. If it 
were in the power of the legislature of the union, to establish new manu- 
factures, to extend the old, or to create any new employment for a third, 
or even one-half of the merchants in the country, it would be a blessing to 
the whole. There would be enough remaining for all the profitable business 
we can carry on. In-whatever proportion new employment is created, in 
that proportion will the merchants be benefited. The small abridgment 
which the tariff would cause in the foreign trade, would be amply compen- 
sated by an increase in the coasting and export trade. 

“ The operation of the law must consequently fall with most severity on the poorer 
“ classes.” 

This sympathy for the poor might be well gang The coarse woollen 
fabrics which are proposed to be subjected to high duties, and which may 
be thereby excluded, are to the last degree worthless, like the East India 
coarse cottons; and their place would, as in the latter case, be supplied by 
strong and durable fabrics of domestic manufacture, and at lower rates. 
If we feel for the poor, they may be easily relieved, and substantial benefit 
be conferred on them, by lowering the duties on molasses, brown sugar, bohea 
tea, and salt, which are about 45, 100, 120, and 180 per cent. while watches, 
clocks, time-pieces, tartan plaids, bombazets, damask table-cloths, silks, 
satins, Canton crapes, Chambray gauzes, &c. &c. pay but 15; girandoles, 
lustres, and porcelain, only 20; and plated ware, broadcloths, Cashmere 
and Merino shawls, Brussels and other carpets, kerseymere, chintzes, and 
calicoes, only 25.—We respectfully submit, that this extraordinary discre- 
pancy of taxation calls loudly for reform. 

* The aid of the tariff has been constantly asked by the manufacturers, and never 


** given back.” 

We state in reply, that “the aid” of the government “has been con- 
stantly asked,” by commerce, and uniformly granted, “and never given 
“back.” For eight years have the manufacturers, in their utmost distress, 


respectfully “ asked the aid” of the government, but hitherto in vain. 

“To turn over to beggary the 10,000 seamen employed in their navigation, and the 
ship-builders, boat-builders, blacksmiths, sailmakers, ropemakers, rigyers, caulkers, joiners, 
and other artisans employed on their construction.” 


The deprecation of these calamitous scenes ought to be postponed, until 
such a result be proved or rendered probable: and it is a result which can- 
not, will not follow. It is the “day dream” of a heated imagination. The 
American tonnage employed in the transportation of the articles intended to 
be subjected to additional duties, for the benefit of manufactures, is not 
much more than that employed in the trade to Hayti. And the whole of 
our tonnage employed in the commerce with England in 1822 was only 
119,202 tons, whereas in the trade to Cuba, we employed 118,405. There 
is no consideration of, or sympathy for, the thousands of manufacturers, 
whom our excessive importations have “ consigned to beggary’’ since the 
war, nor of those who are daily consigned to the same calamitous state. 

“They are sincere well wishers to the manufactures of this country. They will always 
“be happy to see them prosper, under that due prosecution of them, to which indi- 
‘vidual skill and capital, in the present state of the law, are perfectly competent.” 
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It is painful to us to state, that we look in vain for the evidence of * well- 

‘“‘ wishing,” in tlie ardent, systematic, undeviating, and unfortunately suc- 
cessful opposition constantly made, since the first organization of the gov- 
ernment, by the merchants of the United States, to every attempt to pro- 
tect manufactures—even in the years 1819-20, when at least 30,000 work- 
people were devested of employment, many of them reduced to pauperism, 
or to break stones on rt roads, at 25, 30, and 373 cents per day 
—and when hundreds of the proprietors were involved in destruction, most 


of whom might have been rescued but fer this opposition. 
““ The practice of no foreign nation leads, as your memorialists submit, to a differ 


** ent conclusion.” 

A slight view of history will prove that this assertion cannot be maintain- 
ed. Frederic of Prussia regenerated his country, exhausted by long and 
sanguinary wars, and the destructive inroads of foreign armies, of which 
two were at once in possession of his capital, by a system of exclusion of 
foreign manufactures, and of bounties on those of his own country. France 
is regenerated, after her long wars—her subjugation by, and subjection for 
three years to, hostile armies—and a military tribute of $ 100,000,000. 
Russia tried the system of low duties and abolition of prohibitions for the years 
1820 and 1821. Ruin spread over the face of the land. In a government circu- 
jar, signed by count Nesselrode, the following melancholy picture of the state 
of the country is drawn—*“ Agriculture without a market—industry without 
“ protection—languish and decline. Specie is exported—and the most solid 
“commercial houses are shaken. The public prosperity would soon feel the 
“ wound inflicted on private fortunes, if new regulations did not promptly 
“ change the actual state of affairs. Events have proved that our AGRI- 


“CULTURE and our COMMERCE, as well as our MANUFACTURING 


“ INDUSTRY, are not only paralized, but BROUGHT TO THE BRINK 
“OF RUIN.” Early in 1822, taught wisdom by her intense distress, she 
enacted a new tariff, containing three hundred and forty prohibitions, which 
are daily reviving her prosperity. Holland, which adopted a low tariff in 
1816, has ever since writhed under its operation. Her manufactures are 
blasted—circulation is sluggish—her revenue has failed—her real estate is 
sunk in value one-third—and one-ninth part of her population is reduced 
to a state of pauperism. In one word, we respectfully state, that there is 
scarcely an instance on record, of a nation arriving at perfection in manu- 
factures without the protection of government; and that those nations which 
are principally devoted to agriculture, are almost universally impoverished, 
witness Poland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and [reland, notwithstanding their 
transcendent advantages. Whereas, those where manufactures are flourish- 
ing, are generally wealthy, and abound in specie—witness France and 
England. So true is the maxim of Alexander Hamilton— 

“ The importation of manufactured supplies seems invariably to drain the 
“ merely agricultural people of their wealth. Let the situation of the ma- 
“ nufacturing countries of Europe be compared in this particular, with that 
“ of countries which only cultivate, and the disparity will be striking.” 

“ The effect is morally certain. So much so as almost to infer the intention in those 
“who promote the cause—it is to paralize and deaden by one blow, that portion of the com- 
“ mercial capital of this country, which is employed in the purchase, importation, and distri- 
“‘ bution of all that the new tariff shall exclude from the country.” 

We regret, and are astonished at, the insinuation conveyed in these lines. 
It is not warranted—it is not generous. What! are we to be told, that 
the manufacturers of the United States, depressed, and many of them in 
danger of bankruptcy by the overwhelming influx of foreign rival articles, 
and seeking of their government that paternal protection afforded to this 
class by all the governments of the old world, except Holland, and by all 
those of the new, have the barbarous “ intention of paralizing and deaden- 
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“ing by one blow that portion of the commercial capital of the mee 
“ which is employed in the purchase, importation, and distribition of all 
“ that the new tariff shall exclude from the country?” We refrain from the 
expression of the acute feelings this very harsh insinuation is calculated to 
excite—and trust that its authors cannot fail, on reflexion, to regret its use, 
and to wish it were possible to have it expunged. 

The premises being duly considered, we respectfully request your ho- 
nourable houses will digest such a system as will secure to your manufactur- 
ing fellow citizens a portion of the efficient protection which from the dawn 
of the government, has been paternally and wisely extended to commerce 
and tobacco planting. Signed by order, 

WILLIAM TILGHMAN, President. 


AS UR WAS VAUD LVE LW LODO LOO 





Matuew Carey, Secrefury 
Philadelphia, March, 10, 1824. 
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Examination of Judge Cooper’s “ Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff.” 
No. VIL 


* They are an associating, club-meeting, committee-forming, paragraph-writing, pam- 
* bhieteering, petitioning, memorializing, urging, teazing set of men.” p. 11. 
*‘ Neither the prophecies, the promises, or the statements of these men, are to be trusted.” 


p- 21 


« ‘They may pledge themselves to any thing; for they know they cannot be called 
*on to redeem it. They calculate the imposition will last their time.” p. 22. 


On these abusive paragraphs, one of which charges a large and valuable 
class of citizens with downright “ imposition,” I shall only observe, that 
the spirit they display, is a full proof how very unfit a temper of mind 


Judge Cooper was in, for a calm and temperate discussion of this all-im- 
portant topic. 


* Another pretence is, to provide home markets for farming produce. FVill a ma- 
** nufacturer eat more than a farmer? Will his machinery consume corn, and cattle, and 


“ flour.” p. 24. 

No, Judge, machinery will not. But the people employed on it will. 
Will a manufacturer eat more than a farmer?” This is a very frivolous 
question, and must of course be answered in the negative. He will not. 
But does Judge Cooper pretend that manufacturers do not provide “ home 
“ markets for farming produce?” That it makes no difference to farmers, 
whether their neighbours are farmers, like themselves, or manufacturers ? 
He cannot surely—and yet this is the obvious import of his words, when 
he decorously talks of the “ pretence of providing home markets.”? Tlie 
difference is immense. In the one case, the manufacturer is a customer of 
the farmer—in the other, when he is himself converted into a farmer, as 
has been the constant tendency of our policy from the organization of the 
eovernment, he becomes arival. From this conversion of manufacturers into 

armers, and farmers into planters, has arisen nearly all the distress suffered 

by farmers, planters, and manufacturers, since the close of the war—as 
well as the glut in the foreign markets, of all the staple productions of the 
country. : 

Adam Smith, to whose authority Judge Cooper will bow down, holds out 
an admirable lesson on this subject— 

“* Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
*¢ gends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce 
“of the land; and thereby still further to discourage agriculture.” 

It is a fair corollary from this sound maxim, that whatever increases 
“¢ the number of artificers and manufacturers,”’ must without any “ pretence,” 
necessarily increase “the home market for farming produce.” 

«For the oppressive nature of Mr. Baldwin’s proposals, on the poor of the country 
«t —the aristocratic character of his propositions—and the details of facts necessary 
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‘to be attended to in this discussion, I refer to the very able pamphlet of Mr. Cam- 
“‘ breleng of New York.” p. 17. 


Judge Cooper attempts by extravagant panegyric to revive the credit of 
Mr. Cambreleng’s fallacious work. But he has been singularly unfortunate 
in this particular point, the democratic nature of our tariff. Mr. Cambreleng, 
in order to excite indignation and popular prejudice against Mr. Baldwin’s 
proposed tariff, brands it as an aristocratic measure, and extols the original 
one as purely democratic :— 

“ If the citizens of the United States want to see a democratic tariff,” says Mr. Cambreleng, 
* let them look at that of 1790. ***** Each man was then taxed according to his ability 
“ —and luxuries paid the highest rate of duty.” 

To show how cautiously the assertions of writers strongly excited in sup- 
port of a cause, are to be received, and as an example of the enormous er- 
rors into which Mr. Cambreleng has fallen on a plain simple point, on which 
correct data were procurable without difficulty, [ annex a few specimens 
of the “ democratic’’ nature of this wonderful tariff, in which “ luauries paid 
“ the highest rate of duty.” 


Tariff of 1790. 
Per cent. Per cent, 
Bohea tea paid a duty of about 66 | Broad-cloths, carpets, merino 
Salt - : . . ° 80 shawls, &c. - : - 5 
Brown sugar ° ° . - 25] Chintzes, calicoes, silks, porce- 
Cheese - - . 40 lain, &c. - - ») 





So much for the wonderful accuracy of Mr. Cambreleng—and for the 
** democratic tariff of 1790.” Now let us see the democracy of the existing 
tariff. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Bohea tea pays at present - 120} Silks, satins, cambric linens, bom- 
Souchong - - - - 150 bazets, &c. : - - - 15 
Salt - +  « = = 180] Porcelain, elegant cutlery, giran- 
Brown sugar - . : 100 doles, &c. - - - - 20 
Superfine broad-cloths, chintzes, 
cashmere shawls - - 25 





It is really an insult to the public understanding, to descant on the de- 
mocratic nature of either the tariff of 1790, or the existing one. The above 
features are as oppressive and as aristocratic as those of any tariff in the 
most despotic country in Europe. 

“Upon the principle of fostering home industry, every shoemaker should be his own 
“ tailor, hatter, watchmaker, joiner, &c.” p. 7. 

True, Judge Cooper. Every shoemaker should be his own tailor, if the 
tailors will not buy his shoes; as we ought to manufacture for ourselves, 
since the manufacturing nations of Europe debar us of the poor privilege 
of feeding the workmen whom we employ among them. 

“If it be said, the increase of home manufacture will supply the consumers, plenti- 
“fully, and as cheaply ; 1 say this is interested and gratuitous prophecy, fulsified by 
“‘ the whole tenor of past fact.” p. 9. 


This is an assertion utterly unfounded. Coarse cottons, nails, chemi- 
cals, and various other articles, afford a complete refutation. 

“ Obedience to law, is the first duty of a citizen, but it will never be paid toan unjust 
“law.” p. 17. 

A law is “ unjust,” and Judge Cooper invites the citizens to “ disobey” 
it, which imposes 334 per cent. on cottons and woollens for the protection 
of one class of citizens, most of them in humble life—but it is not unjust 
to impose a duty of 100 per cent. on brown sugars, a necessary of life, for 


the protection of another, the wealthy planters of Louisiana! 

“« We do not want specie at home. We want it for two purposes only; for small mar- 
**ket money ; and to answer the occasional calls that are made to check imprudent 
“ bank issues.” p. 18. 

The —e clerk in the city knows the ruinous effect of a drain of 
r 


specie from a country. Every one of our citizens has felt it in 1817, 18, 
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and 19. ‘To the suffermgs of Kentucky and Tennessee, arising solely from 


‘this cause, I have already referred. 


‘“‘If it be meant, that the misfortune exists in being compelled to pay the balance 
“against us in specie, it amounts to nothing / for specie is only another name for the com- 
“ modities we give for it /” p. 19. 

According to this wonderful logic, “it amounts to nothing” that Spain 
has for centuries paid for the manufactures of England, France, and Ger- 
many, in “ specie”’—for “ specie is but another name for the commodities 
“ she gave Tp el ir 

“It is absolutely necessary for the prosperity of a nation, that the custom-house en- 
“ tries should exhibit a balance of import beyond export.” p. 19. 

Then we must be a most prosperous nation indeed—for our custom- 
house entries “ exhibit a balance of imports beyond exports.” By a parity 
of reasoning, Great Britain must be going-fast to destruction, for her cus- 
tom-house entries of last year, unfortunately exhibited an alarming” balance 
of exports beyond imports, to the amount of $ 86,000,000! ! ! 

“The tariff gentlemen weep over it as a loss, and predict ruin to the nation from 
“this dreadful excess of imports, which has hitherto enriched all concerned.” p. 20. 

How far “ all concerned” have been “ enriched” by our commerce, may 
be known by application to any of our merchants, of, whom, very unfortu- 
nately, two-thirds, at the lowest computation, have failed since the com- 
mencement of the wars of the French revolution. 

‘It can never be imagined that they would confer on their public servants the 
«* power of unequal and discretionary taxation, so that at the will of the government 
“ one set of citizens may be lightly, and another heavily burdened, or that the indus- 
“ try of one class should be fostered at the expense of another, or sacrificed for the benefit 
“of another.” p. 4. 

“© Congress has no right to act upon the tariff, but with the fair and honest view of reve- 
“nue, and of that only.” p. 5. 


This is mere deciamation, without the shadow of foundation. It is too 
late to set up a constitutional objection against the protection of that por- 
tion of the national industry engaged in manufactures, after the government 
has, from its outset, acted on this principle with respect to commerce and 
agriculture. In a former number [ stated the exorbitant duties imposed by 
the first congress on teas imported in, and the high tonnage duties on, fo- 
reign vessels; and the existing duty of ten cents per pound on manufac- 
tured tobacco and twelve cents on snuff, to pass over so many other cases 
wherewith our statute book abounds. I ask Judge Cooper, were these du- 
ties imposed “ with a fair and honest view to revenue, and to that only ?” 
No. He will not venture such an assertion. Will any man, then, dare to 
say, that congress has a right to lay exorbitant duties on tobacco and snuff, 
not with a “view to revenue,’ but to secure to the tobacco planters the 
domestic consumption exclusively—and has no power to impose duties to 
prevent the manufacturer from being driven from the home market alto- 
gether, as, in many cases, he is at present? 

“Tt is not prudent on the part of government, to foster any branch of the national 
«industry, in particular, by bounties, by prohibitions, or prohibitory duties.” p. 5. 

Let Judge Cooper preach these doctrines to the planters of Virginia and 
Maryland, and to the merchants, whose respective pursuits, as above stated. 
have been fostered by “ prohibitory duties” from the organization of the go- 
vernment to the present hour. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 20, 1824. 

—$—iiE—____ 
From the National Intelligencer. 

To tHE Eprrors.—You will oblige a friend, and, I trust, render a ser- 
vice to the public, by publishing the enclosed extracts from a letter, which 
has just reached me, from an intelligent farmer in the Eastern section of the 
Union. “Having travelled extensively, both in Europe and the United 
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States, his opportunities for forming correct opinions have been great ; and 
there are few, if any, who have improved their opportunities to greater ad- 
vantage. Yours, respectfully, A Member of Congress. 

“In the woollen manufactures, particularly, it would be by no means an 
overstrained calculation, to say, that, from three to four persons are em- 
ployed for every 1000 dollars capital : calculating the persons directly em- 
ployed in the works, and the mechanics, in all the various branches neces- 
sary to erect the buildings and to keep them in repair, and also those em- 
ployed to prepare and construct the various kinds of machinery necessary 
for its operation, including the farmer, who furnishes the timber for the build- 
ing, the fuel for its use, and who supplies, in whole or in part, the raw ma- 
terial necessary for the fabrics, and all the provisions necessary for the con- 
sumption of the manufacturers and mechanics. It must be recollected, too, 
that if the neighbouring farmers have more children than they can employ 
on their farms, or in their houses, the manufacturer gives them constant 
employment and liberal wages, which are weekly paid in ready money. 

“In the woollen manufacture, the raw material is estimated to be about 
one-third of the manufactured article ; allowing to the manufacturer another 
third, to pay for the dye-stuffs and drugs, the fuel, the soap, the tallow, the 
oil, and various minor articles, and to indemnify him for the wear and in- 
jury of the buildings and machinery, and for the interest and profit on his 
capital, and leaving the remaining third for wages. 

“In this division, | have unquestionably allowed the manufacturer more 
than he receives; of course, it has lessened the allowance which ought to 
be made for the raw material and workmen. But I will let it go at this. 

“Mr. ———— says, that we can raise wool enough to supply.our manufac- 
turers, in two years; but, | am satisfied, from the closest attention to the 
subject, that, fit is intended to clothe our own eae from our own 
workshops, that we cannot do it in ten years, nor, do I believe, much short 
of twenty.’ But, be it longer, or be it shorter, whenever this great national 
object can be accomplished, it will furnish a permanent and steady market 
to the farmer, for thirty-three dollars and one-third, the value of the raw 
material, for every one hundred dollars worth of woollen goods which our 
manufacturers make. It will further secure him a market for at least six- 
teen dollars and two-thirds, being the half of the workmen’s wages, for the 
provisions which he furnishes them; both, together, affording the farmer a 
market for fifty dollars worth of the produce of his farm, for every one hun- 
dred dollars worth of goods manufactured. The farmer’s benefit from the 
manufacturer, does not stop here; for he will receive a portion out of the 
manufacturers’ share, for the timber necessary for the buildings, the wood 
for his fuel, and the tallow for his candles, and the viands and bread- 
stuffs for hig consumption ; and it will be setting these items low, to estimate 
them together at ten dollars; which will be added to the farmer’s share, for 
every one hundred dollars manufactured. It follows, at a moderate calcu- 
lation, that, out of every one hundred dollars of fabricated woollens, the far- 
mer will receive sixty dollars, so soon as he can supply the whole raw ma- 
terial ; besides its furnishing a steady and profitable employment for the 
farmer’s spare labour, or that of the surrounding population, who need it. 
This will be a permanent and the only market that the farmer can calculate 
on, with safety. 

“‘ The expenses of the raw material, as well as the provisions necessary 
for the supply of all the various branches of industry employed upon the 


1 This is a very great error. Were European supplies wholly cut off, as they were 
in a great measure Guring the last war, this country is capable of supplying herself 
with woollens in three or four years, perhaps in two,—Editor of Political Pconomist 
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raw material, until it is finished and sent to market, are charged upon and 
included in the price of the manufactured article: and as the raw material, 
together with the provisions consumed in the various branches of industry, 
may be estimated at 60 per cent. it follows, that for every one hundred 
pounds of the woollens manufactured in England, the English farmer finds 
a market for 601. of the produce of his farm; and, on fabrics where he does 
not supply the raw material, about half this sum, or about 30/. on every 100/. 
it must be recollected here, that by far the larger part of the commerce of 
England depends on the exportation of the immense products of her manu- 
factories, and upon the importation of the necessary raw materials, dye-stufts, 
and drugs, and articles of luxury to supply the fictitious wants of the wealthy 
and other inhabitants, which the climate will not allow them to grow. It 
must also be recollected, that all these imports are paid for by their high 
wrought manufactured goods; after paying for which a very large balance 
is left in favour of England, which is paid to her by most lovin countries 
in gold and silver, and by the United States in gold and silver, together 
with their bank stock, and the funded stock of the United States. Hence it 
appears evident, that, although the British farmer does not directly export 
a single article, the produce of the soil, yet he indirectly receives from 30l. 
to 60/. say a probable average of 45/. upon every 1001. on all that is exported 
from, and all that is consumed in, the United Pewee nig It is the immense 
influx of wealth, arising from their extensive manufactories, that enables 
the subjects of that kingdom to pay such enormous taxes, at the same time 
that they are annually increasing in wealth.” 

-- ante 
Extract from an Appeal to Common Sense and Common Justice; or Irre- 
fragable Facts opposed to Plausible Theories: intended to prove the ex- 
treme injustice, as well as the utter impolicy of the existing Tariff. Illus- 
trated by a sketch of the policy and situation of England, France, and 
Holland. By M. Carey. 


POLICY OF FRANCE. 

The policy of France forms a strong contrast with that of the United 
States. Great Britain expended during the wars of the French Revolution 
¥£ 1564,000,000 sterling, equal to $ 7038,000,000, of which by far the ma- 
jor part was for the purpose of placing Louis XVIII. on the throne of his 
ancestors. Never, therefore, had any nation higher claims on the gratitude 
of a monarch, than Great Britain on that of Louis—and it might have been 
expected that he would, from motives of gratitude, have opened his ports to 
the manufactures of that nation, as a return for its services and sacrifices. 
But regard for the interests of his country outweighed all private and per- 
sonal considerations—and one of the earliest measures of his administration 
was to renew Bonaparte’s tariff, with some alterations, rendering it more 
severe. No apprehensions of failure of revenue deterred him from the 
adoption of this policy—nor of smuggling—nor extortion, nor any of 
those other terrific objects which exert an irresistible power over our na- 
tional legislature, and have immolated so many millions of money invested 
in manufactures—bankrupted so many estimable men, who made such 
strong appeals to congress—devested of employment so many thousands, 
whose sole property lay in the industry of their hands—and produced that 
impoverishment which has arrested the nation in the career of its pros- 
perity.—The temptation of “ buying goods abroad cheaper than they could 
be had at home,” had no weight with him. The grand object was to secure 
employment for his subjects—to protect their industry—and to prevent the 
national wealth from being lavished on foreign nations. That he has been 
successful, the actual state of the kingdom fully establishes 
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